





“ Aus eig’ner Noth 
mit der eig’nen Wehr.” 
Dire WALKURE, act ii. 


Che Meister. 





Vou. VIII. NOVEMBER 25, 1895. No. 32. 


The “Ring” Drama: FF. 


MBIAVING given Wagner's own interpretation of the 
“Ring des Nibelungen” defore his acquaintance with 
Schopenhauer’s system of philosophy, I now must give 
his explanation as formulated thereafter. Before pro- 
ceeding to the particular, however, it will be necessary to cite the 
poet's general summary of the philosopher's scheme, a summary 
contained in a letter written to August Roeckel in the spring of 
1855. After charging Roeckel with being “a confirmed optimist,” 
Wagner plunges into the subject then engrossing all his thoughts 
despite such trifling matters as his troubles with the London Press 
and the worries attendant on conducting the Philharmonic Society's 
concerts :— 
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“For long I had found it difficult to maintain an optimistic 
footing, in face of overwhelming facts, and friend Schopenhauer 
has merely helped me by his enormous force to slough the last 
remains of Jewish superstition, the last wilful self-delusion ; with 
great grief at heart, indeed, but with the consoling knowledge that 
I was making myself free as man can ever hope to be. The 
deepest truth of Schopenhauer’s teaching, and a truth which only 
the most powerful minds can thoroughly grasp, is based on Kant’s 
great discovery of the Ideality of all phenomena ; this is what we 
first must have fully laid hold on, before we can take one further 
step towards the thing-in-itself, which Kant—as you are aware— 
declared to be quite beyond the bounds of observation, but which 
Schopenhauer defines so strikingly as the W2l/. For myself, I 
don’t pretend to be able at every hour to go through the process 
of solving that one chief problem, to say nothing of lucidly ex- 
pounding it to others; a perfect consciousness of the ideality of 
Time, Space and Causality, of their being nothing but forms of 
knowledge, is so sublime an event in our brain-life that—as 
Schopenhauer most tellingly proves—it can only take place in 
a brain quite abnormally organised, and, even there, only at 
moments of quite peculiar exaltation. But when this happens, 
every illusion, that before had cramped our judgment, takes flight 
as by a wizard’s wand, and suddenly we lack the very tongue to 
speak our thoughts ; for our language has been shaped to serve a 
form of knowledge quite other than that new-found one. The 
difficulty being to express ourselves in that monstrously embar- 
rassed speech of symbols, without giving rise to misunderstandings 
at each instant, it is wisest to begin with the simplest statement 
of a phenomenon lying well within the experience of everyday : 
clearness of this quality is Schopenhauer’s enormous merit. Yet 
he cannot stop every loophole of misunderstanding, save for one 
who has gone through with him that first and weightiest process : 
and that is just the difficulty. Nevertheless to every mind above 
the ordinary the following must soon grow clear, since its starting- 
point is supported beyond contention by modern Natural Science. 
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The normal man has all his organs, and in particular the organ 
of knowledge, simply and solely to serve his will: the intellect’s 
emancipation from thraldom to the will, on the other hand, is an 
abnormal act, occurring only in the case of abnormal organisations 
(as a monstrosity, so to speak); in this abnormal state, which we 
observe at its highest with the genius, the Intellect perceives 
around it nothing but that normal function of its own—that is to 
say, set free for now, it sees its organ left everywhere else in 
drudgery to the Will; and now it asks: How does this domineer- 
ing Will present itself up ¢o the point where, in the abnormal state 
of freedom of the Intellect, it simply zs st/ent? Then to our deep 
shame we see that this Will wills nothing but to live forever, i.e. 
to devour others and propagate itself. Anything further than that, 
as underlying motive, we absolutely cannot detect. In the ab- 
normal state we have reached when we make this discovery we 
cannot but already ask whether it be not a very serious matter to 
serve a Will so constituted ; and we go on to examine its various 
manifestations. Then we find that in every observable phenomenon 
the Will is one and the same, consequently that all individual 
phenomena are mere individualisations, differentiated by our root- 
forms of apperception, of the selfsame Will, i.e. of a thing forever 
devouring itself to reproduce itself once more; ergo, a thing at 
constant warfare with itself, in eternal contradiction, and exhibiting 
to us, as sole perceptible reason of that contradiction, but pain 
alone, but suffering. 

“‘ Now, to what height can this Will mount up, in the happiest 
event? To where we last were standing, to the possibility of one 
of its organs, the organ of Intellect (and only in an abnormal case), 
becoming free of its thraldom ; thus, to the knowledge of its own 
essence. What, then, do we feel—in this utmost case—in virtue 
of our intellect? Manifestly nothing but the crushing weight, the 
horror of this Will,—and thus eventually—F ellow-suffering—Sym- 
pathy (the word Fellow-rejoicing, characteristically enough, we do 
not possess). *Tis here, the Intellect acquires its moral meaning, 
till then unknown : in the happiest of all events, upon the highest 
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stadium, we win compassion with all living beings, with all that 
serve the Will in ignorance; here is the fount of every lofty virtue, 
of all redemption, complete reunion with all dissundered by the 
cheat of Individuation ; from this point has Religion ever started. 

“ But how is the fearful pain of this With-suffering slaked at 
last? Haply by taking thought to make things more agreeable, 
to somewhat milden the everlasting conflict of the Will, its terrible 
self-devouring and bringing-forth-anew, by humanitarian nostrums 
and the like? Whoso should wish and believe this, would not 
as yet have won the knowledge we were speaking of ; his intellect 
were still completely in the service of the Will, which deceives us 
as to its own essence by the very trick of Individuation. But that 
knowledge (and this is just the difficult thing to see) never came 
to us until—in an abnormal state—we denied our individual will ; 
until, that is to say, we had already withdrawn ourselves from the 
livery of the Will itself, already had disowned it. Thus for that 
last result of knowledge, for Fellow-suffering, there remains but 
one possible redemption: conscious denial of the Will, i.e. full 
insight into its despicableness, abandonment of any share therein, 
first cognisable, and alone executable by us, as renunciation of the 
individual will in our sympathy. And behold! that is the last 
denial of the Will itself, its annihilation. 

“ Well, I can only say that this doctrine most forcibly appeals to 
my own heart and head ; and a truer, more sublime, to me appears 
impossible.—All misunderstandings as to the seeming antithesis 
of the individual will within, to the Will of all that lives outside 
me, rest solely on a still deficient understanding of the ideality of 
our perceptions, so far as they are based upon our primary forms 
of knowledge (Time, Space, and Causality) ; to whom this deepest 
problem has become plain, for whom Time, Space and Causation 
are no longer realities at all, to him neither is Individuality (which 
exists alone in our perceptions governed by those forms) a reality 
any more ; and for the highest act of the Will, its self-disowning, 
he asks no longer Time, Space, or Causality. Thus Schopenhauer 
never thinks of conducting us to a practical result for the common 
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benefit, or of setting up an axiom: for he knows that Philosophy 
can have nothing to do with raising new ghosts, but her whole 
duty, so far as that be possible to the intellect, is simply to lay the 
phantoms of our purdiind brain. Whoever, on the other hand, 
would fain set up new phantoms of all kinds, to maintain guand 
méme his joy in life, Schopenhauer has no idea of spoiling his 
sport ; he turns to those who wish to éxow. Naturally the sum of 
all the sciences, Philosophy, thus ends in nothing but negation ; 
whereas all other speculation, coquetting with the Will, seeks only 
to affirm. 

“This Affirmation, pursued at all costs, is precisely Judaism 
itself, so omnipotent again to-day, and trumpeting the narrowest, 
most parochial world-view ever preached at any time you choose. 
From all ages the intellect emancipated in abnormal organisations 
has turned in urgent need of utterance to the normal intellect of 
the Folk, enthralled in service of the Will; we find this feature 
at its loftiest with the founders of Religions, and their tragedy 
consists in their having been compelled to speak in images 
accessible to the captive worldly mind. The speech most answer- 
ing to the highest knowledge—in such a sense—undoubtedly was 
spoken by the Indian Buddha; the latest oriental studies have 
removed the scales from our eyes in regard of that phenomenon, 
which we previously had known in nothing but the hideous 
travesty of the present Indian folk-religion. If one wishes to 
express the highest knowledge in popular images, one cannot do it 
otherwise than in the pure original teachings of the Buddha, and 
particularly the doctrine of Transmigration of the Soul as incentive 
to a purely humane, a life fuil of sympathy, with special reference 
to the knowledge-lacking world of beasts and plants,—assuredly 
the most beautiful fancy of a lofty spirit longing to impart itself. 
Moreover the latest scientific researches have established it beyond 
dispute, that the original idea of Christianity had its home in 
India: the enormous difficulty, nay, impossibility of grafting this 
pure, this altogether world-rejecting thought, with its turning from 
the Will-to-live, upon the barren stem of Judaism, has been the 
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unique cause of all the contradictions that have so mournfully 
distorted Christianity to this very day and made it wellnigh 
unrecognisable. The true core of Judaism, however, is that 
soulless, heartless Optimism which finds everything just as it 
should be, provided purse and stomach be well filled,—for which 
indeed there’s plenty of opportunity, if only one goes prudently to 
work and knows how to turn the world as it is, you know, to one’s 
personal advantage. How divine, on the contrary, is the open 
confession of the nullity of this world, in the original idea of 
Christianity; and how superb are Buddha’s teachings, which 
through our fellow-suffering make us one with all things living!” 


It may appear an abuse of editorial privilege, to have led 
my readers seemingly so far from the immediate subject, the 
“Ring Drama”; but when once one places oneself in Richard 
Wagner's hands for a journey to the transcendental, it is uncom- 
monly difficult to turn back and descend from the general to the 
particular. However, no great harm may be feared from allowing 
this drama to be invested with an atmosphere of Schopenhauerian 
thought, as the following quotation from a subsequent letter of 
Wagner's to Roeckel, written August 23, 1856, will clearly 
shew :— 

“ Our most intimate possessions are not our ideas (Begriffe) 
but our intuitions (Amschauungen): these latter are so very much 
our own, that, strictly speaking, we can never thoroughly exter- 
nalise them, never impart them altogether adequately ; for even 
the completest attempt in that direction, the artist’s deed, the 
artwork, is after all beheld by others in none but the way their 
own peculiar nature bids. And how little can the artist expect to 
find his own beholding (Axschauung) reproduced in the eyes of 
another, when himself he stands before his artwork, if it really be 
such, as before a riddle about which he may fall into the same 
mistaken fancies as any other man. And yet, how are we ever to 
extricate ourselves from this singular dilemma, saving at the hand 
of our own experiences? As to that point I can speak with know- 
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ledge, as I have had the most astonishing experiences of precisely 
it. Seldom, perhaps, have a man’s ideas and intuitions been at 
such marvellous variance, as mine; for I must confess that only 
lately have I learnt to truly understand my own artworks, and that 
by aid of another man, who has supplied me with ideas in perfect 
concord with my intuitions, and thus enabled me to read those 
artworks with my Reason too. The period since which I have 
wrought from my inner intuition, began with the Flying Dutch- 
man; Tannhiduser and Lohengrin followed, and if any poetic 
principle is expressed in them, it is the high tragedy of Renuncia- 
tion, of well-motived, at last imperative and alone-redeeming 
Denial of the Will. It is this deep trait that gave my poetry, 
my music, the consecration without which they could never 
have possessed any truly stirring power they now may exercise. 

“ But nothing is more surprising than the fact that all my 
speculative thoughts, addressed to the mastery of an understanding 
of Life, were plodding in a diametrically opposite direction to the 
intuition lying at the bottom of those works. Whilst as artist my 
intuition was so certain and peremptory that all my fashionings 
were governed by it, as philosopher I sought to provide myself 
with an entirely opposite explanation of the world ; an explanation 
held upright by main force, but constantly thrown down again, to 
my own surprise, by my instinctive, purely objective, artistic 
intuition. My most startling experience, in this connection, I 
made at last with my Nibelungen-poem: I framed it at a time 
when my conscious ideas had simply built a Hellenistic-optimistic 
world, whose realisation I deemed quite possible if only human 
beings would; as to the problem why they wouldn't, | tried 
to evade it pretty artfully. I remember that in this deliberate 
sense I carved the individuality of my Siegfried, with the intention 
of creating a sorrowless being; still more plainly did I believe 
I was expressing myself in my presentation of the whole 
Nibelungen-myth, with its exposure of the first wrongdoing, from 
which a whole world of wrong arises and goes to ground for sake 
of teaching us to recognise the wrong, to root it up, and finally to 
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found a right world in its stead. Now I scarcely remarked that, 
with the carrying out, ay, at bottom with the very drafting of 
my plan, I was unconsciously following an altogether different, far 
deeper intuition ; that in lieu of painting one phase of the world’s 
evolution 1 had seen the essence of the world itself, in all conceiv- 
able phases, and recognised its nullity: whence of course, as I 
remained true to my intuition and not to my ideas, something quite 
other came to light than I had—proposed. Yet I remember I 
closed my work by forcing my Aim for once—though only once 
—to direct utterance, in the sententious parting words addressed 
by Briinhilde to those around her; words that brand all ownership 
as despicable, and point to Love as solitary blessing, without 
(alas!) their speaker having really plumbed the nature of this 
“love” herself,—for in course of the myth we have always seen it 
enter as a devastator. So blind was I made, in this one passage, 
by interposition of my deliberate aim. Well, strange to say, 
that passage kept on torturing me; and indeed it needed a great 
subversion of my formulas of thought, such as was brought about 
at last by Schopenhauer, to bare to me the reason of my torment 
and supply me with the fitting keystone to my poem; which 
keystone consists in a candid recognition of the true state of 
things, without the smallest endeavour to preach a moral. 

“T tell you of this surely not uninteresting occurrence, to 
make plain to you at least how the problem—so profoundly and 
felicitously solved by Schopenhauer—of the difference between 
ideation and intuition has been understood by me, not merely as 
an abstract idea, but as a personal experience which fills me with 
such overwhelming conviction that I am content to nurse it in my 
breast without letting myself be betrayed into the temerity of 
attempting to thrust it upon others on the path of Dialectics.* I 
too deeply recognise that it could never have been brought home 
to myself on such a path, had it not entirely corresponded with 





* The letter had begun with a remark that the writer was not about to let him- 
self be drawn into a dispute with his correspondent, evidently concerning Schopen- 


hauer. 
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my inmost intuition ; equally do I recognise that it is to be brought 
home to no one in whose inmost intuition it was not already firmly 
grounded before its abstract recognition. Since we can adopt 
nothing into our circle of ideas but what has already been beheld 
(angeschaut) by us, any man to whom this has become manifest, 
especially if he feels himself so little of a philosopher as I do, could 
never dream of exposing his clumsiness as a dialectician. I can 
speak in none but art-works.—However, to summarise the thing, 
and thus have done with it, I ask you :—Can you figure to your- 
self a moral action otherwise than under the idea of Renunciation ? 
And what is the highest holiness, i.e. complete Redemption, but 
the adoption of this principle for every action of our lives ?”"— 


Now it is very curious to compare the letter published in the 
last issue of this journal with the two just quoted from. Though 
Wagner had unconsciously made his poem, so far as concerns its 
plot and general tendency, a most signal exposition of Schopen- 
hauer’s system of philosophy; though in that letter of January 
1854 he calls Wodan the “ self-annihilating Will,” and says, ver- 
batim, that he “soars to the tragic height of w//ing his own 
undoing; this is the whole lesson we have to learn from the 
history of mankind: to w// the inevitable and ourselves fulfil it,” 
yet in that letter he tells Roeckel that “ the creative work of this 
highest, self-annihilating Will is the final winning of the fearless, 
forever loving man: Szeg/ried.” How near he had come toa 
conscious anticipation of Schopenhauerism is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the first part of each of these sentences; how there 
still lingered in his abstract thought the formulas of Feuerbach, is 
manifest in the second. His hero and his heroine he has brought 
to a violent end, without any issue from their union ; his gods, 
with their Walhall, and, implicitly, his dwarves with their Nebel- 
heim, he has delivered over to a conflagration that apparently ends 
the world : yet, although as artist he has unwittingly subscribed 
to almost every article of the Schopenhauerian creed (I speak of 
course of the 1853 ending, without the music), as theorist he 
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believes he has prepared the ground for a nobler race of men than 
even Siegfried himself. Small wonder, then, that he should have 
welcomed open-armed the writings of Schopenhauer, which, as he 
says in the letter of 1856, had supplied the key to his whole poem. 
Not merely the gods, but the world itself, the universe of znd- 
tviduation, have gone by the board, as he now sees consciously ; 
that “love” which Briinhilde preached to the puny mortals she 
was leaving behind, as the theorist’s “ redemptrix,” has turned to 
“compassion” in the purview of the philosopher, and soon will 
shape itself into a living being, with the poet’s Parsifal. No more 
remarkable instance of a genius allowing the purport of his inspira- 
tion to be concealed from his consciousness by preconceived ideas, 
can possibly be conceived ; neither can one imagine a more sudden 
and complete re-animation than the subsequent quivering of the 
dry bones of Feuerbachian doctrine into the life of Schopenhauer’s 
thought. And here again Wagner himself, with his unerring 
power of self-criticism, has put his finger on the one weak spot, 
that closing “moral” of Briinhilde’s with which the dear good 
Princess Wittgenstein had “ greeted” Liszt every day in the first 
flush of reading the 1853 edition of the Rzmg. The words of that 
closing apostrophe were beautiful enough, but, as Wagner here 
distinctly shews, they were nothing but a survival of the idea with 
which he had first sat down to write his colossal drama: as 
addressed to the purely insignificant retainers of the Gibichungs, 
they formed nothing but an anti-climax ; as addressed to the world 
at large—bearing in mind that the term “ Love” was almost as 
much of a symbolic watchword with the social doctrinaires of the 
day as “Freedom” itself—they were calculated to destroy the 
poetic illusion by a semi-political ‘tag’ quite incompatible with 
any great work of art. This Briinnhilde, this “glorious woman” 
who has witnessed all the horrors of the Will, could not be made 
the mouthpiece for a nostrum. 


Now, upon looking back to the first version of what eventu- 
ally became “ Die Gitterdimmerung,” namely the dramatic sketch 
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(1848) of ‘‘ Stegfried’s Tod,” we find, in fact, that Wagner’s whole 
‘dramatic aim’ had passed through a gradual evolution. Orrigi- 
nally the drama closed with a tableau shewing Briinhilde (the first 
spelling) conducting Siegfried through the clouds to Wodan (the 
original spelling, again). As her words then were: “ All-father, 
take joy of the freest of heroes! Siegfried I bear thee, earnest of 
might everlasting,” that tableau may be considered as the resump- 
tion by Briinhilde of her Walkyrie-office ; whilst Wodan thus has 
gained the object of his schemings,—with the “freest hero” he 
has won alike eternal power. Here, then, there is no question of 
the “ Will breaking itself in annulment ;” of a plot that is “‘ tragic 
through and through” (vide Prosz Works, vol. iv., p. 9—written 
in 1864, or thereabouts). But at that time Wagner had not long 
finished his Lohengrin, and he may well be conceived desirous of 
writing a drama whose end should offer a contrast to the gloom in 
which his Lohengrin goes out ; moreover his mind was filled with 
the thought of a happier day soon dawning for mankind, and the 
end of “‘ Siegfried’s Tod” was to be in some sort a glorification of 
that hoped-for future: indeed there are one or two expressions put 
into Briinhilde’s mouth which clearly connect the Drama with the 
political movement of the day, just as it had itself replaced the 
author’s sketch for a “ Barbarossa,” that Frederick the Red-beard 
whose “ re-awakening” was so ardently longed-for by the Folk 
of those days of ferment. Yet one more link unites the original 
Siegfried drama with the ideas of 1848: it is not quite clear 
whether the dramatic sketch of “‘ Jesus von Nazareth” preceded or 
followed the execution of the poem of “ Siegfried s Tod,” but the 
complementary nature of the two works will be evident when it is 
remembered that Siegfried, the man, was primarily. intended (vide 
the essay, of this period, “ Der Nibelungen-Mythos”) to be both a 
scapegoat for, and a saviour of the gods; twice over is it stated 
that he “has taken on him their guilt ” of his own free will. 

But when Wagner wrote “Siegfriead’s Tod,” the “ Ring” 
drama existed merely as a preliminary sketch for that one poem ; 
Wotan had scarcely come into focus, as Mons. Noufflard has 
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shewn so admirably in his “ Wagner d’aprés lui-méme.” With 
the gradual looming forth of Wotan’s figure, as the poet worked 
back from the last of the four dramas to the first, it became clear 
to Wagner's “intuition” that the end of his real chief character 
must needs be tragic. Thus, instead of Briinhilde’s joyous greeting 
to Wodan, as she speeds from this earth, “‘ One shall rule only, 
All-father thou in thy glory!” in the second version (privately 
published in 1853) we find her saying: “ Though gone is the race 
of the gods like a breath; though I leave behind me a world 
without ruler: my holiest wisdom’s hoard to the world I give. . . 
Blessed in weal and woe, let Love reign alone!” This last 
is the sentence to which Wagner refers in his 1856 letter as 
“ sententious,” and strictly at variance with the whole course of his 
drama. In effect it seems to have been a compromise between 
the pessimistic direction which the poem had taken of its own 
accord, and the “idea” with which Wagner, like his Wodan, had 
started. 

It is interesting to notice two further, and later, alterations in 
Brinnhilde’s parting words. “In course of the long interruptions 
which held him back from completing the musical setting of his 
poem,” as the master says in a note to its final edition, he felt 
impelled to change the sense of those words, as follows: “ Know 
ye whither I fare? From home-of-wishes speed I hence ; home- 
of-dreams I flee for ever ; the open door of change eternal I shut 
behind me: to wishless, dreamless, holiest country, to the goal of 
world-wandering, redeemed from rebirth, the witting one goes. 
Blest end of all that’s endless, know ye how it I won? Deepest 
woe of sorrowing love set open my eyes: end saw I the world.” 
But here, again, the verbal phrase was too “‘tendentiose” for a 
drama, as it would seem, and once again the poet put away a 
spoken ‘ moral,’ dropping the words entirely and leaving the music 
alone to express—as it must to all who have ears—a condition past 
all reach of earthly thought. In the final setting of Dze Gétter- 
dimmerung the conflict between pessimism and optimism is 
reconciled in a manner which it is quite impossible to put into 
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words ; the little people left on the shore of the Rhine are com- 
pletely blotted out by the glory of the music; Earth, with all the 
horrors of its Will, seems to slip from beneath our feet, and 
that nameless region, state, condition—what you will—is set 
before us in all the majesty of the unspeakable. 





Two Dresden Letters. 


I. 


(This letter was first published in full in the Neue Zeitschrift 
fir Musik of December 16th, 1870, with a footnote by the con- 
tributor, Dr Ludwig Nohl, stating that extracts had already been 
published elsewhere ; that it formed part of the collection of auto- 
graphs in the possession of Senator Culemann at Hanover; and 
that the addressee was unknown, but probably an art-critic of 
Berlin. Upon comparison with Letter II., the addressee would 
seem to have been Carl Gaillard. 

It should be borne in mind that Rienzi had been produced at 
Dresden on Oct. 20, 1842, and the Flying Dutchman Jan. 2, 1843; 
also that Wagner became Kapellmeister to the Dresden Court-theatre 
about a month later. W. A. E.) 


w)OW much I am indebted to you for the great kindness 
and sympathy you have bestowed on me in respect 
of my opera “ Rienzi,” I felt most keenly when you 
had the politeness to forward me your notice in 
Spener’s journal. I hardly know how I have come to inspire you 
with so unselfish an interest, and for all you have shewn me I can 
only answer with the most heartfelt thanks. 

Since you so desire, but with no idea of getting you to place 
me under a fresh obligation, after the third performance of my 
“Flying Dutchman” I hasten to give you a brief account of the 
facts of its success. 
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I send herewith a textbook, from which you will see how 
entirely the genre of this opera departs from that of “ Rienzi”; 
nay, how much it differs, in many essentials, from all that our 
public is now accustomed to regard as Opera. You will find that 
I have let a naive legend (Sage) just simply tell itself, without 
dressing it with any of those modern operatic trimmings which 
everyone deems requisite to-day. The French adaptor of the 
same subject [Paul Fouché]—working, as is known, from my 
draft—has completely destroyed the legend’s wonderful perfume, 
through embroidering it with episodes such as one meets in each 
French opera of the day. Now, though I believed I had solved 
my task in a far simpler fashion, I could not conceal from myself 
that it was all the more venturesome to come before a public, 
which certainly had formed quite other expectations, in a mode so 
foreign to its present mood. In this opera there is no parade, no 
crash of thunderous finales &c. Therefore I had prepared myself 
for the public’s not making friends with what I offered until after 
a number of representations. The more joyful was my surprise, 
when a most brilliant success assured me that the very first 
performance had gained the public to my side at once. The First 
Act, which, as you will see by the text book, is nothing but an 
introduction, set the public in the right state of suspense ; but the 
Second Act, thanks especially to the highly original and powerful 
acting of Frau Schréder-Devrient, carried it quite off its feet. 
I was vociferously called before the curtain, together with the 
singers. And this was repeated after the Third Act, in which the 
scene with the phantom ship and the rapid development of the 
dramatic catastrophe particularly struck home.— 

The second representation, as is very seldom the case here, 
was even more successful; for the public had become better 
acquainted with details which escaped it in the first general 
impression. Again, after the singers had been called, I was 
summoned twice before the curtain. The applause was quite as 
great after the third representation, which took place yesterday. 

I am prouder of this success, I assure you, than of that with 
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“Rienzi”; for in the opera last-named I had employed a far 
larger number of accessories, and the whole work is more suited to 
our present notions of Grand Opera. 

So I can wish nothing better for myself, than that my “ Flying 
Dutchman ” may have the same success in Berlin as here. Next 
week I think of coming to Berlin, to make the needful arrange- 
ments. In particular I rejoice at the prospect of your personal 
acquaintance, my dear Sir, and the opportunity of assuring you by 
word of mouth how very much I owe you, and how great is the 
esteem with which I remain 


Yours most faithfully 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
Dresden, January 9th 1843. 





II. 


(The following letter, from a correspondence between Wagner 
and his friend Carl Gaillard of Berlin, was published in the 
Musikalische Wochenblatt of /uly 20, 1877, with footnotes by 
Wilhelm Tappert.) 


BIOST esteemed Friend, 





Nothing could more severely 
punish me for my neglect of you, than the tender 
revenge you are taking in the shape of journalistic 
assistance to my new-fledged fame, whenever the smallest oppor- 
tunity offers. You have given me repeated occasion to marvel at 
your persistency in serving me, and I can but bitterly reproach 
myself with not having made a commensurate return. Only, if 
you had had me under your eyes this winter, you would have also 
seen that not the whole of my remissness is to be accounted to 
me as sin. Constantly a miserable victim to a feeble stomach, 
immoderately occupied by my duties (at times the most unthank- 
ful in the world), passionately engaged in the completion of my 
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opera,* I have become so much an egoist as to employ the few 
free minutes left me in the day on lonely walks, i.e. consultations 
with myself. Indeed I now have arrived at a crisis in which I 
am unable to lift myself, as yet, far out of myself! After one 
lucky stroke, which swiftly won me notoriety and a post—so 
important, this latter, in German eyes,—my angel of luck lets 
suddenly drop its wings; since my first appearance in Dresden, 
it has not again been possible to take one forward step. I needa 
great, indeed the greatest city of Germany, to fortify my Dresden 
success. Yet Berlin seems destined for its weakening. In and 
for itself it was too daring, to appear before so large a public, and 
a public previously unacquainted with me, with a work like my 
“Flying Dutchman”: decidedly my first appearance in Berlin 
should have been made with my “Rienzi.” However, this 
“Dutchman” having produced a tolerable effect, even in a house 
so detrimental to my music as the unmusical Schauspielhaus 
[ Play-house], the Berlin Intendant must needs still further reduce 
that effect by shortly dropping my opera from the repertoire,+ for 
mere sake of the old routine. The consequence is, that this 
opera of mine has been absolutely ruined for the time being, and 
any further thought of spreading it is quite out of the question at 
present. What more can I do, to get my Rzenzi produced in 
Berlin! Meyerbeer, who attended the twentieth performance of 
this opera in Dresden last summer, and moreover had occasion to 
convince himself of its effect by the circumstance that the singers 
were called before the curtain after each of the five acts, and the 
author himself after the fourth, amid storms of applause,—Meyer- 
beer promised to move heaven and earth to get this opera promptly 
set before the Berliners. I do not doubt as yet the sincerity of 
his sentiments towards me, but the eternal excuse for not per- 
forming my opera—the lack of a ‘heroic’ tenor—is certainly 
enough to drive me to despair of things in general. 

- This difficulty in getting my works spread abroad is made 





* Tannhduser.—Tr. 
+ After three performances in the early part of 1844.—Tr. 
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doubly injurious by the state of Criticism in Dresden. Dresden 
is a place which, through a hundred years of jog-trot, has sunk 
into utter critical unimportance: here Weder found an Italian 
Opera flourishing as a prized exotic,—a German Opera he first 
had to create, and that under the most onerous conditions in the 
world, for the Court itself was wholly opposed to the idea. The 
artistic material that he was able to secure was somewhat incon- 
siderable, and remained so in his time,—his own works he had first 
produced elsewhere. Since Weber's death, and particularly since 
the Italian Opera was done away with, the artistic material has 
very much increased ; but the spirit of its management has fallen to 
the crassest Philistrismus (szc), and most injuriously cut short the 
work begun by Weber, of raising Dresden’s musical importance. 
Now, inspired by the wealth of means existing here, I set 
before myself the task of continuing Weber's work, i.e. helping to 
emancipate Dresden, musically speaking, to cheat Philistia of its 
prey, to form the public’s taste for what is noble, and thus to make 
its voice heard. What is the first thing I fall across? Jealousy! 
So long as I was merely the poor musician who had suddenly 
made a great success with an opera, things went 4ll right: but as 
soon as that success took the active form of obtaining me a situa- 
tion for life, with 1500 thalers [about £225] salary, the milk of 
sympathy ran sour. Luckily I have managed to counteract the 
hostile operations of this jealousy where it stood between me 
and my practical work; but where my self-respect forbids 
my interposing, in Cvrzézctsm, it is positively rampant. What, 
however, is Criticism in a town like Dresden? We have 
only one newspaper, and ome correspondent for external 
papers. Your old acquaintance Sch/adebach may have his merits, 
but so far as concerns myself he is given over blindfold to the 
machinations of a deadly jealousy *; thus it happens that what- 
ever I do is either grossly distorted for foreign publication, or— 
which is almost worse—its success is passed by in total silence? 





* Apparently that of Reissiger, Wagner’s senior colleague.—Tr. 
H 
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For instance, when I entered office I found Marschner’s “ Hans 
Heiling” slumbering peacefully in the cupboard, though it had 
been accepted for production ten years before: I drew that opera 
out, and had it performed.*—I heard that Marschner had finished 
a new opera, “Adolf von Nassau”: 1 insisted on this work’s 
making its first appearance here, and thereby not a little astonished 
the composer, who would have expected the Dresden threatre to 
fall in before such a thing was decided on.t—A great Men’s 
Choral Festival was to be celebrated here: my predecessors had 
held genteelly back from things of ¢ha¢ sort ; I placed myself at the 
head of affairs, and brought about one of the most gigantic per- 
formances in the Frauenkirche.t—The Kapelle (band) itself was 
suffering under all kinds of drawbacks: after many a severe battle 
I secured the necessary increase of its means [ Query—numbers, or 
pay?], a better arrangement of the desks in the orchestra, a 
reinforcement of the strings, and so forth.—In spite of the pro- 
nounced disinclination of the Court and the General Director, 
J carried through the removal of Weder’s ashes to Dresden; their 
interment, the decent ordering of the ceremony, was my work. . . 
Have you read a word of all this in the reports from Dresden? 
Have you ever found the fact mentioned that, since its appearance 
here, my “ Rienzi” still remains the only opera that—even under 
the most unfavourable outer circumstances—can always count 
upon full houses? That the King of Prussia attended the 25th 
performance, and shewed surprising interest in it? No, to be 
sure: and yet these are things that don’t pass unnoticed as a 


rule. 
You will think my resentment very petty,—but consider how 





* “ Hans Heiling was first performed in Dresden on Jan. 26, 1844. Wagner 
had made acquaintance with it at Leipzig.”—-W. Tappert’s note. 

t “ This first performance took place January 5, 1845.”—W. T. 

t The festival began on July 6, 1843, with a sacred concert, at whose close 
was performed Wagner’s Liebesmahl der Apostel, expressly composed for the 
occasion. Four hundred male voices are said to have taken part in it, about 40 of 
the singers being placed in the lofty cupola of the church,—the first idea of 


Parsifal.—Tr. 
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much I needs must set by all this, when I am confined to Dresden 
for my only sphere of action; for, after the Berlin affair, I have 
really been little able to make myself known outside. Of course 
I’m aware that no amount of press-notices can make a good work 
bad, or a bad one good ;—but the papers can do immense harm to 
a good thing by stopping or delaying its spread,—they may kill 
one’s courage. Oh! I admit that I have not lost my courage 
through this surprising difficulty in the circulation of my operas ; 
but it is gradually shaking a resolution whose pursuance would 
perhaps have had no little value. I had proposed, to wit, after 
the handsome success I had reaped at Dresden, to completely 
sever all still existing ties between myself and Paris; and that 
in the fair hope that the time had really come when the dramatic 
musician, too, could operate on Germany /¢hrough Germany. 
I still hold it of great weight for the whole future of our dramatic 
music, that a thing should spread itself over Germany from out of 
Germany’s own heart, and I confess to deep grief at observing 
that, amid the mud that spurts around my every footstep, I 
involuntarily am often casting looks again toward Paris, and 
asking myself: Is it really only possible, thea, to work on 
Germany through this Paris? When I fix my thoughts on Paris, 
I fall into a haunting melancholy, as though I were trying to sell 
my own good mother !—Is it well, for a man to be forced into 
such treasonable thoughts ?—Help me to blot them wholly out 
again ! 

Herewith I send you my “Tannhiuser,” as large as life ; 
a German from top to toe; kindly accept him as a present. 
May he be able to win me the hearts of my German fellow- 
countrymen in broader measure than my earlier works have done 
as yet! This work must be good, or there is no good in me. 
With it I was under a positive spell; wherever and whenever | 
touched my subject, I fell afire: however great the interruptions 
that kept me from it, with one breath I was always back again 
in the same peculiar atmosphere that intoxicated me at its very 
first conception. 
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I send you the score for no other purpose than a friendly 
acquaintance with my work, and I beg you for the present to 
shew it to none but your very closest friends ; after the first per- 
formance of the opera at Dresden—in September of this year *— 
the score itself will be sent out as a novelty, through the book- 
trade; till then, I wish it to be withheld from publicity. In this 
connection, I also beg you for the love of God to regard nothing 
in the present letter as matter for journalistic notice or contradic- 
tion ; nowadays there’s such an excessive amount of puffing,—and 
I myself am so fully convinced that almost all the newspaper 
articles in advocacy of personal interests are inspired by the party 
most concerned,—that I have an absolute horror of every favour- 
able mention of myself that sports this colour. What I have told 
you above, I have told you because you have repeatedly shewn 
me that you retain a rare affection for me, and because it was 
necessary to rid myself of my grievances by speaking them out 
for once. If my communications have any other object, it would 
be to prepare you for especial caution in coming eventualities.— 
The opera itself I have already handed to the Berlin management, 
with the request—in case the production of ‘‘ Rienzi” shall still be 
found impossible by the end of this year, for lack of a ‘heroic’ 
tenor—to mount this new work in its stead. God knows what 
the great Kiistner will do! t 

Following your advice, I again have polished up the book 
a little; amongst other things, the “schwarzliche Gefieder” in 
Wolfram’s song, p. 40, have disappeared.t The closing rhyme, 
“Gott” and “Spott,” I have retained, however ; for this Spott 





* “ The first performance of Zannhduser in Dresden was on October 19, 1845.” 
—W. Tappert’s note. 

t “ Zannhduser was first performed in Berlin on Jan. 7th 1856. Dresden 
reporters found the opera too dramatic, a critic of the Leipziger J/lustrirte Zeitung 
said it was too /yric; Herr v. Kiistner, of Berlin, declined the opera: for him it 
was too epic! ”—W. T. 

t “ The passage now reads: ‘ umhiillt das Thal mit schwarzlichem Gewande,’ 
and stands thus in the textbook of 1845. Originally it may have been ‘ Wie 
Todesahnung Damm’rung deckt die Lider, umhiillt das Thal mit schwarzlicher 
Gefieder.’”—W. T. 
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[scoff, or sport] is no mere rhymester’s makeshift, but the most 
fitting poetic word for the travesty of divine compassion on the 
part of a stony-hearted priesthood. God help me! At the end of 
this month I go to Marienbad [for a cure]; in August I return to 
Dresden, to rehearse “Tannhauser.” Pianoforte scores &c., 
everything is ready; so that the day after the first representation 
I shall be free as air. I have made up my mind to dawdle for a 
whole year then, i.e. to devour my library without producing any- 
thing ; though alas! I am already very much taken with a new 
subject. But I'll keep myself from it by force, firstly because I 
should like to learn a good deal more, and secondly because I have 
grown convinced that, if a dramatic work is to have concentrated 
meaning and originality, it must be the outcome of a certain higher 
step in life, a certain weighty period in the artist’s evolution: and 
such a step, such a period, doesn’t bring one to solid ripeness with 
every six months. A stray, insignificant product may suit the 
money-maker—but J shall never earn money,—to that I have 
resigned myself.—In this idler’s pause, too, I hope to be able to 
lay my own specific interests aside, and you I will most particularly 
pray to then dispose of me as you will, giving me quite minute 
instructions as to how it may be possible for me to return your 
proven acts of friendship. What I should like best, would be for 
you to visit me at Dresden in September: I should then be able to 
look after you better than last time ! 

Now, to end this long letter—I don’t believe I have written 
one of such dimensions for full six years—I will briefly repeat my 
warmest thanks for the many proofs of your sympathy and friend- 
ship, and wish you the best health and speedy success in a produc- 
tive career! Farewell, and think kindly of 


Yours most sincerely, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
Dresden, June 5th 1845. 
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b. S. Chamberlain's “ Richard Wagner.”* 


a}ELL done, Chamberlain! In the midst of annoyances 
and petty persecutions of a far more odious and 
extensive character than the public has ever had any 
idea of (in connection with our joint unmasking of a 
ridiculous travesty of Wagner’s life), to have found the philosophic 
calm demanded by an undertaking of such magnitude as the splen- 
did volume now offered to the world, is more than a matter for 
congratulation : it is the strongest proof of a lofty nature. How 
infinitely Mr Chamberlain towers above the puny coterie of his 
vilifiers is shewn by the mere fact of that “travesty” being only 
alluded to once in all his book, and that merely indirectly ; the 
attacks upon himself are very properly passed by, as quite beneath 
the notice of a writer for posterity. And for posterity this book is 
really written ; its present welcome is assured by its intrinsic merits 
of style and extrinsic wealth of pictorial illustration, but its stand- 
point is so advanced that we can hardly expect a generation that 
regards Richard Wagner almost purely in the light of an excep- 
tionally endowed musician to fully realise the depth and epoch- 
making character of this latest addition to a Wagnerian library 
whose shelves are already groaning under the weight of super- 
fluous matter. Apart from Wagner's own writings, the works that 
can be set by side of Mr Chamberlain’s new book may wellnigh 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand: in fact, of those of longue 
haleine, there is only one wherewith to compare it; that one is 
C. F. Glasenapp’s as yet uncompleted third edition of the “ Leden 
Richard Wagner's.” + Yet even here there can be no comparison 

* Published by the Verlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft (formerly Fried- 
rich Briickmann), Munich. A large-quarto volume of close upon 400 pages, full of 
valuable reproductions from photographs and paintings, original illustrations and 
vignettes etc. ; price 24s. in stout ornamental paper cover, 30s. bound in leather. 
An edition of 50 numbered copies on special paper, 48s. per copy, or 60s. bound 
extra. 


t It is terribly disappointing, to hear that there will be considerable delay in 
the publication of the second and third volumes of this monumental work, owing 
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saving of degree; in 4zmd the two works are so far from bearing 
any resemblance to each other, that Mr Chamberlain refers his 
readers to Glasenapp’s “‘ Life” to supplement his own production. 
The latter writer having furnished so exhaustive an account of all 
the more important details in the life and surroundings of Richard 
Wagner, Mr Chamberlain has been able to confine himself to the 
broadest of outlines, and thus to save the bulk of his space for a 
study pre-eminently suited to his special talents, the zxmer life of 
Wagner. In a brief review it is, of course, impossible to give any 
idea of the masterly way in which this study has been carried out ; 
I can do little more than quote the author’s own formula of sub- 
division for the outer events, since it also throws a vivid light 
upon the inner course: 

‘Wagner's life begins in the year 1813; it lasts seventy years, 
and falls into two periods of equal length, but marked external 
and internal difference. In this life there prevails a singular sym- 
metry, not only in the whole, but also in its parts; for each of 
these two life-halves may be subdivided into four minor periods, 
according to Wagner's place of sojourn—periods of very unequal 
duration, but impressing themselves on the memory by the fact that 
each minor period in the second half both parallels and contrasts 
with the corresponding period in the first half. 

“In the first half we find the following four periods : — 

I. 1813-1833. Life in the narrower Saxon home (Dresden 
and Leipzig). The period of earliest youth ; of attainment of the 

‘first elements of artistic skill ; of the first attempts on the field of 
poetry and music ; choice of the operatic profession. 





to the troubles put upon Herr Glasenapp by the Russian Government ; troubles 
that make his career as schoolmaster an increasingly difficult one. If ever a Ger- 
man Prince, or even an Englishman of wealth, had the opportunity of doing the 
world a service, it is presented now. Herr Glasenapp ought at once to be rescued 
from all necessity of earning his living by teaching youth; his proper function is 
the teaching of men. There must be many a comfortable post, of Librarian and so 
forth, only waiting for a man of his standing and ability. Can no one influence, for 
instance, a member of our own Royal Family who is at like time a German Ruler, 
and thus secure for Glasenapp a position where he could devote the major part of 
his time to the completion of his Life of Wagner ?—W. A. E. 
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II. 1833-1839. First period of Wandering; entry upon 
public life; activity as Kapellmeister at various German pro- 
vincial theatres (Wirzburg, Magdeburg, Konigeberg, Riga); learn- | 
ing of practical stage-technique. 

III. 1839-1842. First voluntary stay abroad (Paris); ineffec- 
tual attempt to make headway in the world’s metropolis. 

IV. 1842-1849. Dresden; office as Court-Kapellmeister at 
one of the principal theatres in Germany. 

“In the second half we have the following four periods :— 

I. 1849-1859. Banished from home; sojourn at Zurich ; 
arrival at full and conscious maturity; production of the funda- 
mental art-writings (Oper und Drama &c.); farewell to the operatic 
stage. 

II. 1859-1866. Second period of Wandering ; activity as 
producer of his own works at a series of metropolitan theatres 
(Paris, Vienna, Munich) ; forced attempt to renew relations with 
the modern Theatre. 

III. 1866-1872. Second voluntary stay abroad (Triebschen, 
near Lucerne) ; complete retirement-from the world. 

IV. 1872-1883. Bayreuth; building of the Festspielhaus, 
founding of the German Stage-Festivals.” 


In conclusion, not only has Mr Chamberlain produced a work 
of first-class importance in its subject and that subject’s treat- 
ment, but he has contributed a masterpiece to German Literature 
itself. Such dignity of idea and limpidity of style as are to be 
found in “ Richard Wagner” are rarities indeed. 

Ws. Asuton ELLs. 





The dates of the Bayreuth Festival, 1896, are fixed as follows :— 

Der Ring des Nibelungen: First Cycle, July rg9th to 22nd; Second Cycle, 
July 26th to 2gth; Third Cycle, August 2nd to 5th; Fourth Cycle, August gth to 
rath ; Fifth Cycle, August 16th to 19th. Each cycle consists, of course, of four 
performances ; tickets (issued for whole cycles only) £4 each. These tickets will 
be issued next March, and the seats allotted in order of application.—London 
Agent, Mr A. Schulz Curtius, 16 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 

No other work besides the Ring will be given on this occasion. 











